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The Great Migration (1885-1925) 
brought scores of immigrants from south- 
ern and eastern E uropetoAmerican shores 
at the turn of the twentieth century. For a 
number of years, various professional fields 
documented the assimilation of the White 
Ethnic immigrants and their descendents 
into the genera I American populace. In the 
earliest years, a melting pot was the anal- 
ogy used to describe the assimilation of 
the immigrants into mainstream America. 
T o become more Ameri can , the i mmi grants 
sacrificed much of their native ways to be- 
come a part of this new world. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, with the 
White Ethnic populations then in their 
third- and fourth-generation fromtheorigi- 
nal immigrant, an interest in ethnicity and 
ethnic identity ensued. It was 1968 that 
Stein and Hill (1977) marked as the be- 
ginning of the White Ethnic Movement. By 
1973, Novak argued that the melting pot 
did not work, that the descendants of the 
Great M igration wereunmdtableethnics. 
Contemporarily, Andrew Greeley (1974, 
1975) and others (DeMichele, 1982; 
Dickeman, 1973; Greene, 1978; Handlin, 
1973) wrote prolifically about White 
Ethnics participating fully in being Ameri- 
can, but living in, or returning to, ethnic 
neighborhoods where traditional foods, 
languages, and customs persisted. 

Concurrent with the White Ethnic 
movement, the multicultural education 
movement emerged focused on a concern 
with creating educational environments in 
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which students from all cultural groups 
(racial/ethnic, religious, special needs, gen- 
der, linguistic) would experience educa- 
tional equity. In his description of multi- 
cultural education, Banks (1981) further 
defined the concept by discussing multi- 
ethniceducation asa specificform of multi- 
cultural education. 

Multiethnic education is concerned 
with modifying the total school environ- 
ment so that it is more reflective of the 
ethnic diversity within American society. 
Among its goalsare: (l)to helpreducedis- 
crimi nation against ethnic groups and to 
provide all students equal educational op- 
portunities; and (2) to help reduce ethnic 
isolation and encapsulation (Banks, 1981). 
One of the ways these goals can be ap- 
proached is through ethnically relevant 
curriculum materials. 

Although multicultural education grew 
with the times and continues to play a vi- 
tally important role in planning school cur- 
riculumfor diverse populations, theunique- 
ness of White Ethnic groups seems to be 
overlooked. White Ethnicity draws slight 
attention despite the persistence of 
ethnicity found among White Ethnic groups. 

For example, beyond the White Ethnic 
movement of the 1970s, Waters (1990) 
found similarities in ethnicity among White 
Ethnicgroupsin California and Pennsylva- 
nia, and Alba (1997) wrote about the large 
White Ethnic populations in the major 
Northeast cities such as New York City. He 
noted that White Ethnic neighborhoods are 
"viewed with uncertainty by sociologists: a 
historical relic, yet evidence of the persis- 
tence of ethnicity." Similar White Ethnic 
populations can be found in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, the site of this study. 

The current study is a replication of 


the author's unpubl ished dissertation con- 
ducted almost twenty years previously in 
a publicschool in Scranton, Pennsylvania 
(Wenze, 1984). Census 2000 indicated a 
growing cultural diversity in populations 
entering the Scranton area, however, it con- 
tinued to show strong evidence of White 
Ethnicgroups. 

Purpose of the Study 

As with the origi nal study, the purpose 
of the replicated study was to determine 
White Ethnic children's need for multieth- 
nic education as it was perceived by their 
parents. It was considered that by identi- 
fying the elements of ethnicity (conscious- 
ness and locus of ethnicity), the need of 
White Ethnic children for multiethnic edu- 
cation could be determined. 

The rationale for the original study 
emanated as advocates of multicultural 
education proposed multiethnic educa- 
tional programs for children of American 
ethnic groups who are phenotypical ly dif- 
ferent from the domi nant White American 
group. The original study suggested that 
White Ethnics are another group whose 
children would also benefit from multicul- 
tural/multiethnic education. 

I n order to determine if a need for 
multiethnic education for White Ethnic 
children still existed, it wasthegoal of the 
original study to survey a group of White 
Ethnic parents who had children in a pub- 
lic elementary school determined by cen- 
sus and ethnographic data to be in a White 
Ethnic neighborhood. The goals were: (1) 
to determi ne if an ethnic consciousness ex- 
isted among the parents; and (2) whether 
the I ocus of eth n i ci ty i s i n the sch ool or el se- 
where. TheAmerican publicschool system 
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has historically been a vehicle of Ameri- 
canization for White Ethnics (Dick e-man, 
1973; Tyack, 1967). 

Design of the Study 

The 1980 Census was used for the 
original study to confirm the continued 
presence of I arge popu I ati ons of Wh i te E th- 
nic groups in Scranton, Pennsylvania. A 
visit to the area to conduct the study in- 
cluded ethnographic research interviewing 
key community members to confirm the 
existence of White Ethnic traditions and 
customs that continued to be practiced 
among the White Ethnic populations. The 
survey instrument was constructed based 
on data from the interviews, as well as 
from contemporary professional literature 
on multicultural education. 

Survey Instrument 

Items in the survey instrument cov- 
ered three major categories: demograph- 
ics, ethnic consciousness, and school cur- 
riculum. Demographic information in- 
cluded the respondent's gender, age, fam- 
ily income, and educational level. Ethnic 
consciousness items addressed evidence of 
ethnicity as demonstrated by parents and 
the locus of ethnicity for the parent and 
child. School curriculum items were de- 
signed toaddress whether White Ethnicity 
should be shared through the school cur- 
riculum toenhance children's learning. 

Choosing the Original 
Survey Population 

The selection of the elementary school 
chosen as thesiteof the original study was 
based on local census data, ethnic compo- 
sition, and size. The census tracts in the 
area of this school were reported as having 
dense populations of Italian, Polish, Slo- 
vak, and I rish groups. Further evidence of 
White Ethnicity in thearea included three 
Roman Catholic parishes located in or near 
the school boundaries that were founded 
by the ethnic immigrant ancestors of the 
current parishioners. 

Original Procedure 

The period of data collection began in 
mid-November to coincide with the school's 
parent teacher conferences, and extended 
to mid-December. A letter was sent to the 
parents from the pr i nci pal tel I i ng the par- 
ents of the study; then, parents choosing 
to participate in the study signed a con- 
sent form and returned it to the school. 
The survey instruments were distributed 
tothose parents whohad signed a consent 
form. By the end of the original data-col- 


lecting period 142 questionnaires were 
completed and returned. 

Replicated Study 

Although thepopulation appears to be 
growi ng more culturally diverse, an observ- 
able "persi stence of ethni ci ty" conti nues to 
flourish amongtheWhiteEthnicgroups in 
the Scranton area. This, along with a sus- 
tained absence of White Ethnic represen- 
tation in the multicultural education lit- 
erature, led to the replication of the study. 

The replication of the original study 
was conducted at the same site as the ori gi- 
nal study. With the concurrence of the cur- 
rent principal, the data collection period 
occurred in the same time period as the 
original study, mid-November to mid-De- 
cember. A similar procedure was used to 
notify the parents of the study and to dis- 
tribute the survey instruments. By theend 
of the replicated data collection period, 113 
questionnaires were completed and re- 
turned. With the reduction of the school 
population, this number was compatible 
to the original study. 

DataAnalysis 

In analyzing the data, both studies 
were compared. Tables were constructed 
as illustrated. 

Demographic Comparisons 

In comparing the data (see Table 1), 
the populations surveyed seemed to re- 
main consistent with most respondents 
being mothers, ages 30-39. An interesting 
note is that 21% of those responding in the 
replicated study are older mothers, ages 
40-49. 

More respondents in the replicated 
study have attained education beyond high 
school . 

Those surveyed in both studies have 
remained consistent with rel igious prefer- 
ences, with about two thirds of both popu- 
lations preferring Roman Catholicreligion, 
and one-fourth preferri ng a Protestant re- 
ligion. 

Ethnic Consciousness 
Comparisons 

Frequency information was obtained 
on the variables that were designed to ad- 
dress ethnicconsciousness including locus 
of ethnicity, and school curriculum. 

Ethnic Consciousness 

A number of survey items attempted 
to measu re the ethn i c consci ousness of the 
population. Evidence of ethnic conscious- 


Table 1 

Relationshipto C hild 




%- 

%- 


0 riginal 

Replication 

Parent 

98 

96 

Female 

85 

91 

18-24YO 

21 

12 

30-39YO 

60 

58 

40-49YO 

NA 

21 

Highest Education 
Attained 

High School 

54 

36 

Vocational-Technical 

9 

17 

College (2 yrs) 

6 

19 

College (4 yrs) 

9 

9 

Graduate School 

6 

3 

Religion 

Roman Catholic 

65 

62 

Protestant 

25 

26 

Jewish 

2 

1 

No Preference 

5 

7 

Income 

Under $10,000-29,000 

90 

40 

$30,000-39,000 


20 

$40,000-49,000 

>9 

14 

$50, 000-higher 


16 


ness would tend to verify the ethnic iden- 
tity of the people and the i mportance thei r 
ethnicity has to them. 

Questions pertaining to ethnic con- 
sciousness werederived from professional 
literaturethat described characteristics in 
behavior observed among White Ethnics. 
Another aspect of ethnic consciousness, 
ethnic identity, was reflected in a group of 
questions which asked the respondent to 
i denti fy h i m/hersel f i n reference to h i s/her 
ethnic group. The data obtai ned from these 
items indicated a range of responses from 
those that illustrated characteristics that 
were quite evident, or salient, to those 
wh i ch were moderate or negl i gi bl e. 

Salient Ethnicity 

Novak (1973) noted that White Eth- 
nic extended families often live together, 
or in close proximity (e.g., same neighbor- 
hood, within walking distance), and that 
they socialize with family members fre- 
quently. Survey items addressed this ob- 
servation and were considered evidence of 
ethnic salience (seeTable 2). 

Respondents in both the original and 
replicated studies supported Novak's 
(1973) observation of White Ethnic fami- 
lies often living together or in close prox- 
imity. At lease 90% of the original respon- 
dents and even more, 95%, of the replicat- 
ing respondents live in close proximity to 
family members. 
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Table 2 

Ethnic Salience 




%- 

%■ 

Expended family living 

0 riginal 

Replication 

in close proximity 
elsewhere in the 

52 

55 

Scranton area 
Socializing 

Prefer family members 

37 

41 

as close friends 
Family members and 
non-family 
members 
are in same group 

41 

52 

of close friends 
Socialize with family 

29 

26 

1-2 times/week 
Socialize with family 

60 

43 

once a month 

18 

27 


N ot on I y do fami I y members I i ve cl ose 
by, but the data of both studies illustrate 
that they socialize frequently with family 
members. Of interest to note is that fami- 
lies of the replicating study socialize with 
family members once a month versus the 
weekly visits of theoriginal study. 

Subsequent questions in this category 
asked if the respondent could trace their 
family tree to the actual ancestor who mi- 
grated to America, and whether they would 
be interested in visiting the European 
homeland of their immigrant ancestor (see 
Table 3). 

The respondents i n both studies were 
consistent in being ableto trace the origi- 
nal ancestor, but respondents of the repli- 
cated study appear to have less i nterest i n 
visiting their ancestor's homeland. 

M oderate or N egligible Ethnicity 

The response to several of the items 
questioning the salience of ethnicity indi- 
cated that the importance of ethnic tradi- 
tions may be waning or may no longer have 
mean i ng. What fol I ows represents some of 
the items on which the survey population 


Table 3 

Immicp" ant Ancestors 



Can trace family tree 
to original immigrant 

%■ 

0 riginal 

%- 

Replication 

Yes 

49 

49 

N o 

45 

45 

Interested in visiting 

homeland of ancestor 

80 

52 


illustrated moderateor negl igi ble ethnicity. 

Moderate. The responses to some 
questions concerning ethnic conscious- 
ness showed an equal amount of identi- 
fication and lack of identification by the 
respondents with their ethnic heritage 
(see Table 4). 

I n regard toethnic meals in the home, 
respondents noted ethnic meals that were 
shared traditional ly around hoi idays or spe- 
cial occasions. I n regard to events at their 
weddings, many respondents referred to the 
"bridal dance" as a custom done at their 
wedding. In regard toethnic names in the 
family, a larger number of Irish names like 
Brian, Sean, Patrick, Maureen, and 
Kathleen were identified in the original 
study. Other names included Anthony, 
Aniela, Tekla, Gaetano, Gup, Dutcher, 
Halancha, and Hatch. I n thecurrent study, 
ethnic names or nicknames reported were, 
again, mostly Irish names, such as Kelly, 
Mollie, Erin, Shane, Connor, and Austin. 
Other names identified included Chachie 
(Aunt), BaBa (Grandmother), Pooka (baby), 
Anthony, Stash, Ciocie, Arie, and Lucretia. 

Negligible I n the early years of the 
Great Migration, unity was important for 
survival among the immigrants. Many im- 
migrants belonged toethnic clubs, read eth- 
nic newspapers, and conducted business 
with members of their own ethnicity. Per- 
haps as evidence of assimilation, these 
items showed negligible ethnic conscious- 
ness (see Table 5). 

Although ethnic clubs no longer hold 
the importancethey did for the immigrant 
ancestors, some White Ethnics in this 
study belong to the few that remain. Of 
those mentioned by respondents in the 
original study were the Irish Cultural So- 


Table 4 

Indicators of Ethnic Heritage 



%r 

%r 

Frequent ethnic meals 

0 riginal 

Replication 

at home 

Interested in reading 

41 

37 

ethnic literature 

Ethnic customs 

Feels closer to family 
and ethnic 

37 

38 

members 42 
Never thought about 

35 


ethnic customs 
Ethnic customs at wedding 

45 

48 

Yes 

23 

59 

N o 

Ethnic names in the family 

73 

41 

N o 

79 

75 


Table 5 

Ethnic C onsciousness 




%• 

%• 

Member of ethnic club 

0 riginal 

Replication 

N o 

Subscribe to ethnic 
newspaper 

92 

87 

N o 

Ethnic language in the 
home 

91 

89 

Yes 

15 

12 


ciety, the German SocietytheTaurasClub 
(Lithuanian), and the Polish Progressive 
Club. I n thereplicated study, respondents 
belonged to the I rish Cultural Society, the 
Ancient Order H iberians, and theTauras 
Club. 

Perhaps oneof the most obvious traits 
of many ethnic groups is the retention of 
native languages. I n theoriginal study, only 
15% mentioned the presence of another 
language in their home. Its use was frag- 
mentary, as in phrases or individual words, 
rather than in principal use in the home. 
The most frequently mentioned language 
in use then was Polish, followed by 
Lithuanian, French, and Italian. Other lan- 
guages mentioned were H ebrew, U kranian, 
Spanish, and Slovak. I n thecurrent study, 
12% identified Spanish, Italian, and Pol- 
ish as languages heard in their home. Other 
languages mentioned were Hebrew, and 
Lithuanian. 

Ethnic Identity 

A key question in theset of ethniccon- 
sciousness questions asked the respon- 
dents how they refer to themselves in 
terms of ethnicity. As Burkey (1978) 
stated, "...there are many White Ethnics 
who reject that label (White Ethnic) and 
who rega rd t hemsel ves on I y as A mer i ca n . " 
In this case, a sense of ethnic conscious- 
ness may truly exist for the parents, but in 
their desire to appear no different from the 
dominant American society, they may re- 
tain thei r eth ni ci ty pr i vatel y (seeTabl e 6) . 

Of those who mentioned one ethnic 
group, Irish and Italian held the largest 
percentages in theoriginal survey, and Irish 
held the largest percentage in the repli- 
cated survey. There was a plethora of com- 
binations mentioned in the hyphenated 
groups. 

I n summary, the evidence of ethnicity 
as illustrated in the foregoing section sug- 
gests that the salience of ethnicity, or eth- 
nicconsciousness, of thesurvey population 
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Table 6 

Ethnic Identity 




%■ 

%- 

Ethnic Identity 

0 riginal 

Replication 

Just plain American 

W hat is your ethnic heritage? 
One ethnicity 

62 

78 

(ex: Lithuanian) 
Two ethnicities 

45 

35 

(ex: Polish-ltalian) 
Three or more 
ethnicities 

(ex: German 

53 

24 

-Irish, Russian) 20 

25 


for both the original and replicated sur- 
veys flows in a continuum of assimilation 
with various questions revealing a high, 
moderate, or negligible level of ethniccon- 
sciousness among the people. 

Although 62-78% of the survey popu- 
lation identified themselves as "just plain 
American, period!" i n onequestion, in an- 
other item aski ng for the respondent's eth- 
nic heritage, the number of ethnic heri- 
tages abounded! A similar proliferation 
of multiple ethnicities was evidenced in 
Census 2000. 

Locus of Ethnicity 

Another set of questions on thesurvey 
i nstrument addressed the I ocus of ethn i city, 
or where the respondents bel ieved they and 
their children learned about their ethnic 
heritage. Onequestion asked the respon- 
dents to rank in theorder of priority where 
they learned their ethnic heritage: home, 
school, church, or community.Thenext item 
asked the respondents to order the same 
ranking for their children (seeTable7). 


Table 7 

Locus of Ethnicity 



%- 

%- 


0 riginal 

Replication 

W here is ethnicity learned? 
Home 

Parent 

94 

73 

Child 

91 

69 

School 

Parent 

28 

2 

Child 

32 

3 

C hurch 

Parent 

30 

23 

Child 

20 

13 

Community 

Parent 

26 

13 

Child 

23 

13 


A second set of items asked the par- 
ents if they thought that having ethnically 
relevant curriculum materials in the 
school is a good idea, and whether it is a 
good idea for their own child (seeTable8). 

It appears from the frequency of re- 
sponses to these items that the locus of 
learning ethnic heritages is in the home. 
Although the parents in the replicated 
study did not see school as a place where 
children learn about their ethnicity, it ap- 
pearsthat it has potential tobea place for 
their children tolearn ethnic heritages as 
j udged by the i nterest shown i n havi ng eth- 
nically relevant materials in the school. As 
one parent noted in the replicated study, 
"Webelievestronglyin introducing our chil- 
dren to as many ethnic groups and their 
traditions as possible. Having the school 
do the same would lessen the differences." 

Curriculum 

A question essential to the concept of 
ethnically relevant curriculum materials 
was placed prior to the other curriculum- 
oriented items on the questionnaire. It 
asked how schools ought to balance the 
teaching of basic skills with helping chil- 
dren to learn through ethnically relevant 
materials. The following table illustrates 
how the parents responded (seeTable 9). 

Several parents added remarkstothis 
item, including: 

Children should know where they 

come from. 


Table 8 

Ethnically-Relevant 
Curriculum Materials 



%- 

%- 


0 riginal 

Replication 

Good idea in school 

73 

80 

Good idea for own child 

71 

74 


Table 9 
Basic Skills 




%“ 

%- 

Learning basic skills is 
more important than 
having ethnically relevant 

Original 

Replication 

curriculum materials 

Learning basic skills and 
having ethnically relevant 
curriculum materials are 

60 

50 

equally important 

38 

50 


I do believe that ethnic values and 
culture should be taught at home. 

Home is where you learn about your 
own customs but school is where you 
learn about everyone else's. This is 
where tolerance grows. 

We are All "Americans" no matter 
our ethnic backgrounds. 

We believe all Americans are equal. 

I consider myself as an American 
family where all are important. 

Our children learn about our culture 
at home but learn about other cul- 
tures at school. 

There are many different ethnic 
groups in our school. How could they 
all be covered? 

Families should teach their ethnicity, 
schools have enough to teach already. 

Diversity breeds acceptance. 

T wo i nteresti ng observati ons come to 
light from the parents' remarks. First, sev- 
eral of the remarks reflect the literature, 
especially Burkey's (1978) statement that 
"there are many White Ethnics who reject 
that label (White Ethnic) and who regard 
themselves only as American, "and Dicke- 
man's (1973) description of the American 
public school being the vehicle of Ameri- 
canization and retaining homeand church 
as the bastions of ethnicity. 

Secondly, it's interesting to note that 
this is a predominantly Caucasian school 
population, yet the parents comment on 
the many ethnic heritages in the class- 
rooms. It is unlikely that an outsider com- 
i ng from what is consi dered a diverse popu- 
lation would see as many differences in 
ethnic heritages as these parents do. 

Next, a number of questionnaire items 
addressed school curriculum. A major por- 
tion named some ideas for ethnically rel- 
evant curriculum materials and activities 
that may be used in a classroom. The re- 
spondents were asked to indicate a level of 
importance for having these ideas repre- 
sented in their child's classroom. Of the 
fifteen curriculum ideas listed, these held 
the highest and lowest frequencies (see 
Table 10). 

Finally, respondents wereasked if they 
would approve of an Ethnic Heritage Day 
conducted at the school during which the 
children would participate in activities of 
the ethnic heritages represented, and if 
they could contribute support for such a 
day. The frequencies in the studies follow 
(seeTable 11). 

I n summary, the respondents in both 
studies acknowledged the importance of 
their children learning basic skills in 
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Table 10 

1 mportance of 1 deas 


%- 

0 riginal 

% 

Replication 

Some importance to 
including ethnically 
relevant ideas 
in the curriculum 

60 

60 

Learning about European 
lifestyles of today and how 
they compare to American 
lifestyles 

77 

68 

Learning about 
contributions of 
European-Americans 
in the area of sports 

41 

41 


Table 11 

Ethnic Heritage Day 


%- 

%■ 


0 riginal 

Replication 

Approve of an Ethnic 



Heritage Day 

93 

88 

Contribute support 

78 

20 


school, but they also expressed an interest 
in their children learning about their own, 
as well as other, ethnic heritages. As one 
respondent in the current study wrote, 
"Usually, I would think that there would 
be about 10 different ethnic heritages in 
my son's classroom. I think if you stress 
one culture you should stress them all." 

Discussion: 

Were the Q uestions 
Answered? 

IsThereAn Ethnic Consciousness? 

Both studies provided evidence that a 
salience of ethnicity, an ethnic conscious- 
ness and ethnic identity, remains for a 
major portion of the survey population. 


Where is the Locus of Ethnicity? 

The locus of ethnicity for both survey 
populations is predominantly in the home. 
Parents showed an interest in their chil- 
dren learni ng about ethnic heritages i n the 
school, as wel I as learni ng about other eth- 
nic heritages in the United States. 

What ImplicationsDoesThisHave 
for School C urriculum? 

If learning about White Ethnic heri- 
tages is not already a part of the school 
curriculum, then including multiethnic 
studies to the curriculum will enrich the 
educational experiences for the children. 

Conclusion 

Twenty-first century American class- 
rooms are booming with students of diver- 
sity. It is a time when teachers are chal- 
lenged, yet committed, to meeting the 
needs of their students, however diverse. 

I n doi ng so, teachers are encouraged to re- 
member the numerous diversities found 
amongtheir WhiteEthnicstudents, as well 
as the diversities found among their stu- 
dents of color and linguisticdifferences. 

White Ethnics of today may be gen- 
erations removed from the original immi- 
grant ancestor, and the need for multicul- 
tural/multiethniceducation for WhiteEth- 
nic children may not be as clearly evident 
now as it appeared at theturn of thetwen- 
tieth century. However, the results of the 
original and replicated study suggest that 
a desi re for culturally relevant curriculum 
materials exists to enhance the educa- 
tional opportunities of White Ethnic chil- 
dren. More so, it is an opportunity to in- 
form students in diverse classrooms about 
the wealth of different ethnicities found 
among White Ethnic people. 

Discovering different ethnicities 
among White Ethnic people is an area that 
warrants further study. Futurestudies can 
expl ore ways to en han ce the cu r r i cu I u m f or 
White Ethnic children, as well as make 
comparative surveys with White Ethnic 
communities in other parts of the United 


States. Multiethnic education for White 

Ethnic children is an area just waiting to 

be explored! 
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